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A NARRATIVE, 
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| Wane the ti 3 of horror a 


the inſults, and at length the attempt to aſſaſſinate 
his Majeſty, hath made upon the public mind, 
remains freſh ; and the atrocity of the act, cauſes 
almoſt every one who was not an eye-witneſs, to 


doubt whether or not the reports that have circulated 
reſpecting this dreadful event be not overcharged, 
a Spectator, whoſe: loyalty and affection for his 
Sovereign is as ardent as Facobin malignity is en- 


thuſiaſtic, thinks it neceſſary to ſtate the ſubſe- 


quent facts, that his fellow ſubjects may have 3 
faint idea of the Democratic Pandemonium chat made 
the attempt; and join with him in congratulation, 


that their nefarious — were, as he truſts they 
ever will be, fruſtrated. elt 


* | | A | - But 


bl ts 

But, before we draw the curtain, and diſcloſe the 
ſcene that diſgraced the 29th of October, it will 
be neceſſary to remain a few minutes behind it, 
and conſider, not only ſome flight traits, which an 
accurate obſerver might diſcover, impreſſed upon 
circumſtances ſeemingly remote, but others more 
| ſtrongly marked, as they ſtood more upon the fore- 
ground, or, in other words, were nearer home. 
To begin then with a country, infamous both in 
ancient and modern ſtory, for maſſacres, aſſaſſina- 
nations, cruelty, and an accumulation of crimes 
that ſets analogy at defiance ; a country which, not 
content with the ample ſcope which an extent from 
the Mediterranean to the Engliſh channel, from 
the Bay of Biſcay to the Alps, afforded, hath 
ſtretched her nefarious arms from Vienna to Swe- 
den, and fatiated her thirſt of blood 1 in the boſoms 
of their reſpective monarchs. 

Satiated did I ſay? No! Let me correct that 
expreſſion; events have proved that her ſangui- 
nary propenſity is never to be ſatisfied. Neither 
the murder of Henry the Third, the aſſaſſination 
of Henry the Great, the attempt of Damian upon 
the life of Lewis the Fifteenth, nor all the cruelties 
inflicted upon the unfortunate Louis the Sixteenth,. 
his family : and adherents, have had the power to 
gorge the monſter ; but ſhe {till rages with-uncon- 
troled fury, and traverſes. Rn in * of 

Royal victims. 
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It: mould lead into too wide a field, were I pars 
cleutarky: to ddvert to the nefarious practices 
which the ever-changing, but ever tyrannical rulers 
of France adopted and diſſeminated--- practices 
which are known by their effects. The Sovereigns 
of the modern Mountain, like the ancient Phœni- 
cian Monarch“, it is well known, have had their 
emiſſaries in every capital, and for the ſame pur- 
poſe, - namely, to execute the decrees of the Con- 
vention, and /frike thoſe an, whom they 
| hated and feared, © | = 
For this purpoſe they have ſet every engine to 
work ; -and: whilſt their inferior agents have been 
employed to agitate the minds of the people by 
ſeditious publications, and inflame them by all the 
arts of intoxication at ſeditious Meetings ; - the 
Maſter Spirits have been equally aſſiduous with 
thoſe whoſe underſtandings were more illuminated, 
and feelings more refined; who, though not in 
actual want, were __ acceſſable to a bribe, and 

| | whoſe 
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„The Ancient of the Mountain, was an epithet given by 
his followers to their chief. They were a ſe& of Mahometans, 
who, about the year 1192, inhabited ten or twelve cities in 
Syria, being about forty thouſand in number. They were 
ready to fab any Prince whom the Old Man of the Mountain 
| ſhould appoint them, or to go upon any other dangerous ex- 
pedition. They ſpread themſelves all over Europe, &c. Con- 
rade, Marquis of Montſerrat, was murdered by them in the 
ſtreets of Tyre; and ĩt it is * the term e is derived 
from them. 
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whole irritable tempers might be vorked upon to 


produce that affection of the mind, which dat 
benen made villains Martyrs, 3 


* mean--—Entbufun, FO 


+ To this paſſion ani the ſeditions decla- 
mations of Ball*, the conſpiracy of Babington, the 


gun-powder plot, and many other events that 


blot. the hiſtoric page of former ages; and to this 


hath been owing the long train of fraud, rapine, 


and cruelty, which hath, in a neighbouring king- 


dom, rendered the preſent ra, alas ! too dread- 
fully conſpicuous. 1 


Having premiſed thus „ un way of « exor- 


dium, I muſt proceed to obſerve, that the machi- 


nations of the kingdom alluded to, our ever active 
and dangetous rival, had not only baniſhed reli- 
gion, royalty, morality, and government, from her 


own territories, but endeavoured to diſturb almoſt 
every European ſyſtem, and cauſed a combination 
againſt 


oh 
—_ — — — 
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* John Ball, a prieſt, was an active partizan in Wat Tyler's 
rebellion, and by his ſeditious ſpeeches and ſermons raiſed the 
people's fury to. the utmoſt height. He perſuaded them, that 
all men being Sons of Adam, there ought to be no diſti nction; 
and conſequently it was their duty to reduce all mankind to a 


Perfect eguali . 


 Babington, at the inſtigation of a party in 'F range, was 


engaged, with five others, to aſſaſſinate Queen Elizabeth: ay 
were executed Sept, 13, 1586. 


| 
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. againtt her, not for che purpoſe of impoſing a 


Monarch upon ſanguinary Democrats, but to 
ſecure themſelves from the innovation of French 
principles; the dangers attendant upon French 
incendiaries, and French daggers. 

Among the reſt, Great Britain, much to her 
credit, fibod the foremoit, not only to counteract 


the deſigns of France, but to alleviate the ſufferings 
of thoſe whoſe loyalty forced them to ſeek a refuge | 
in her boſom. Perhaps the benevolence of var 


countrymen was too indiſcriminately extended. 


Certainly the Convention conſidered emigration 


as a fortunate plea; and the character of a ſufferer 
in the cauſe of royalty, which it is to be feared 
many of their emiſſaries aſſumed, a happy diſguiſe, 


behind which they might lurk, whilſt they pro- 


mulgated doctrines, and diſſeminated opinions ſub- 
verſive of all good government; and conſequently 
peculiarly mance. to our moſt excellent confti- 


5 tution, - 6k 


With this impbredticn of French politics, it is 


ſcarcely to be doubted, but French gold alſo found 


its way into this country, and that it was ſucceſs- 
fully employed to bring over to their party, the 
purveyors of public intelligence; who may, in a 


certain degree, be ſaid to *Ritniſh the ideas, and 


guide the opinions of many of their readers. Who- 


ever has obſerved the tenor of ſeveral of our 
diurnal prints, muſt be convinced of the truth of 


this aſſertion, eſpecially if they couples it with a 


x 43 
fact that is well known; namely, chat ſome of 
chem diſſeminate ſedition, and ſing the praiſes of 


Democracy and Jacobiniſm, at a I. to the pro- 


prietors, of ten or twelve pounds per week; ſo little 
are the high and middling claſſes of people tinctu- 
red with their principles. 


T. 0 whom, then, were the agents * ſedition and 


treaſon obliged to have recourſe? To the lower 


ranks of lite, certainly: but even 1 they found 
a difficulty; for although their paſſions were ap- 


pealed to by , ot which the ſubjects and 


principles were ſufficient, to bring the preſs into 
diſcredit, and almoſt make us wiſh for @ Licencer; 
yet it is to be hoped, from the good ſenſe that 
pervades, and the religion that ſtill remains amongſt 
my countrymen, their. converts, conſidering our 
vaſt population, were few. | Moſt of thoſe that had 


either underſtanding or property, kept aloof ; and 


although they ſtruggled with the diſtreſſes of the 


times, could eaſily diſcern, that the principal of 


them were the afflictions of providence; or if they 
were ſuffering from avarice and extortion, the 
remedy in the hands of government, though ſlow, 
was certain; force and reſiſtance might render 


their ſituation worſe, but it was impoſſible that 
they could improve it. Such were the general 


ſentiments : but it happens 1n all countries, that 


there is a ſet of perſons who may be ſaid to hang 


locſe upon ſociety ; who, having no property of their 
own, and neither talents nor induſtry to acquire 


any 


C'S ) 


any by honeſt means, are ever upon the watch to 


poſſeſs themſelves of the property of others. To 


theſe the agents for the propagation of treaſon and 
ſedition, diſappointed in every other quarter, ap- 
plied as their dernier reſort; from theſe ſocieties 


were formed, which were divided and ſubdivided, 


till a ſet was quartered upon every public houſe 
that would receive them; which the reader will 
ſuppoſe was only thoſe that were from ſituation and 


want of reſpeRability, adapted to ſuch kind of 


gueſts. 

This was the concatenation, which, linked toge- 
ther by ſome who aſſumed the character of orators, 
extended the chain of ſedition through the iſland. 
"Theſe were the worthies who held their public 
lectures and diſputations, theſe private conclaves, 
theſe field meetings, and who were the inſtigators 
and actors of the infults which have been offered 
to the ſacred perſon of his Majeſty, and who, but 
for the interpoſition of the Almighty, might have 


practiſed a doctrine they have ſedulouſſy endea- 
voured to promulgate through the medium of 
the preſs, namely, KILLING KINGS NO MUR 


DER“, which, indeed, was only one among a 
a great 


„ 


. * at * * 
2 . . i _ - 


*4 This is the title of a half ſheet tract, publiſhed under the 
auſpices of the London Correſponding Society, and ſold by 
their members, the patriotic bookſellers. It may not be im- 
proper to remark in this Place how n they have endea- 

voured 
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great number of productions tending to vilify 
government, to annihilate religion, and to deſtęoy 
the monarch and the conſtitution. Theſe exer- 
tions of the clubs and ſocieties were not the haſty 


ſtarts of a few inflamed individuals, who have, at 
many periods, committed depredations upon life 
and property; but the regular ſettled determina- 


tions of men, who ſeem, by ſome inviſible agent, * 


have had a plan laid them, and who appear from 


their firſt aſſociation to have had ſome central 
points to rally around, and to have acted in con- 


ſequence of a ſyſtematic arrangement. 


Whoever will take the trouble to reflect upon 


the attempts that have been made, ſince the period 
of the French Revolution, to diſturb the peace of 


this country, muſt obſerve, that, though unſucceſſ- 


ful, it has been owing to the general loyalty of the 
people, and not to any want of art in the pretence 
the reformers ſet up, or ſkill in the principals who 
conducted the machine. Their plans have been 


voured to diſſeminate ſedition, and poiſon the minds of the 
lower order of the people: for as in neighbourhoods abounding 
with poor houſes, ſhops for the retailing inflamatory ſpirits uſed 
always to beopen, they have taken the hint, and opened others 


for the retailing inflamatory productions like that to which 


this note alludes. In every quarter of the town, more remark- 


able for the number than the opulence of its inhabitants, you are 


ſure to find in almoſt every ftreet, lane, and alley, a ſhop, kept | 


by a Citizen, where theſe * poiſons, 20 Sr di grace of Fs 


| police, are vended. 
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hid with a ſagacity worthy of a d cauſe, and « 
4 8 advantage taken of the diſtreſs of the moment, of 
"= the fever of the times, with a ſhrewd promptitude, 

that ſhews, however deſpicable the common herd 

may be with reſpect to their abilities or impor- 

J.) tance, they are in the hands of men who know 

1 well how to ſet their talents, ſuch as they are, in 


motion, and while they ſkulk ſecure, thruſt ene 
on to acts of treaſon and deſperation. _ 
It would be nugatory to dwell longer on ; cir- | * 
cumſtances ſo well-known, and events which have Cc 5 
been ſo much. the ſubject, not only of conver- 


l ſation, but of judicial enquiry, as thoſe that pre- 
ceded the twenty-ninth of October. The Lon- 
don Correſponding Society, exulting in the ver- 
dicts which the Apoſtles of Liberty pronounced, 

5 hath, it is certain, carried on its machinations with 


more energy, and perhaps leſs ſecrecy, than before. 
J am told it hath increaſed in numbers; and if we 
could ſuppoſe that -half the perſons- that attended 
the meetings in St. George's Fields, and at Co- 
penhagen Houſe belonged to it, there was ap 
aſſembly ſufficient to juſtify the aſſertion. Be that 
as it may, it is certain that all the ſtrength of de- 
mocracy was drawn out, and properly arranged 
on the morning of Thurſday laſt, on which day 
it was deſigned the dreadful tragedy fo long in 
rehearſal ſhould be acted. A few days before, the 
minds of the agents were prepared, not only by + 


12 ) 


the declamations of the Tribunes in the fields, and 
their Remonſtrance in the Jacobin papers, but 
the repreſentation of a piece upon the public 


ſtage ®, containing ſpeeches and ſentiments ſub- 


verſive of order and government, tending to in- 


flame the paflions of the mob, to inſpire them 


with a thirſt for blood and plunder, with a wiſh to 


have the, great bond that holds ſociety together 
unlooſed, the ſenate deſtroyed, and _— and 


confuſion triumphast. 


The day on which the Britiſh Monarch meets 


his parliament has been uſually, if 1 may be al- 


lowed the expreſſion, a day of triumph to his 
Majeſty. He has uſually, in his paſſage from 
St. James's to Weſtminſter, been hailed with the 


heartfelt plaudits of thouſands of loyal ſpectators. 


FOIL = 
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* It certainly was not chance that directed the patriotic Pa- 
tentee of Drury Lane Theatre to gef up with ſuch uncommon 
ſplendour a play io diſgraceful to public morals, and ſo inimical 


to order and government as Venice Preſerv'd. Among fifteen 
male perſonages, not one moral character appears. Thieves, 
hired bravoes, common ſtabbers, noſe-ſlitters, alley-lurk ing vil- 
lains,“ as Jaffier deſcribes them, make up the drama, which 


might not unaptly be termed a Convention; but as the ſaid Pa- 
tentee knows enough of that on the other fide the water to 
be convinced they endeavoured, amongſt other inflamers, to 


vitiate the minds of the people by- dramatic repreſentations 


equally cruel-and impious, I ſhould have hoped pratitude to 


the Monarch, whofe ſervant he is, would have cauſed him to 


tuſ] pend a performance which now demacrats call well tined. 


— 
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If, owing to the untoward circumſtances of the 


times, the ſpirits of the populace have not been 
ſo elevated, they have ever, when permitted to fol- 


low the dictates of their own hearts, received him 
, with deference and reſpect, and ſeemed to conſider 
the impreſſion made upon tke public mind by 


public events, as not only ſhared, but exciting ſtill 
ſtronger ſenſations, in that of the Father of bis 
People, in that of a man whoſe happineſs, and the 


proſperity of whoſe family is, by the juſt balance. 
of our conſtitttion, ſo intimately connected with 
their's, that it is impoſſible to ſeparate them. For 
this reaſon, he has always thought the love of his 


ſubjects his beſt ſecurity, wander'd among them at 
times almoſt alone, and, with the great bulk of the 


nation, unqueſtionably conſidered a traitor, or an 
aſſaſſin, as an exotic in this country. How muſt 


we bluſh that that is no longer the caſe, that the 
tranſaction of Thurſday informs us ſuch a cha- 
racter is, through the machinations of foreign ene- 


mies, in danger of becoming indiginous; of which 
the preparations to inflame the public mind, and 


their effects, is, alas! a melancholy proof. Of 
their effects I now proceed to ſpeak. 
In the early part of the day of Thurſday, the 


29th of October, 1795, there appeared a move- 
ment among the people that ſeemed to indicate 


ſomething extraordinary. Small parties, conſiſting 
of ten or twelve perſons each, mean and dirty in 
their habits, with gloomy countenances, which 

threatened 


* 


threatened miſchief, were ſeen coming from all 
parts of the town toward St. James's and Weſt- 
minſter. Silent and folemn they marched along, 
their heads, perhaps, full of the inſtructions they 
had received, or perhaps pondering upon the re- 
wards they had been promiſed. 
At an early hour the - park, ſtreets, and every 
avenue through which his Majeſty was to paſs, 
were crouded by a mob, many of whom were 
uncommon in their appearance, and had not the 
| leaſt trait or characteriſtic of Britons, Every mi- 
nute the croud increaſed, and before his Majeſty 
entered the Park, had arrived at an immenſity ne- 
ver before known on the like occaſion: it has been 
ſuppoſed, that there could not in the different parts 
be leſs than 200,000 perſons aſſembled. The en- 
trance of the ſtate-coach ſeemed to be the ſignal for 
a mob of the moſt deſperate banditti to begin their 
inſults. Already had they ſurrounded the carriage, 
and as they ran along with it, began to hiſs and 
groan; ſome of their aſſociates, more remote, ſpread 
the alarm, and the cry of Bread! Bread! Vo 
King! Down with George! was, while the caval- 
cade was paſſing from St. James's to the Horſe 
Guards, diſtinctly and repeatedly heard. 
. When the ſtate carriage entered the ſtreet, the 
mob, that 1s to ſay, the perſons who had continued 
to run with it, became more daring and riotous, 


.preſſed cloſer together, it was impoſſible for the 


morons! of the guards to ſem the torrent, or 


Keep 
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T keep them off. The horſes were entangled with: A 
the people, and the humanity of their riders was 
obliged to be exerted, to prevent them from 
trampling multitudes to death. The banditti be- | Y; 
| forementioned ſeeing them thus engaged, were by 
louder in their inſults, and their colleagues echoed 4 (| 
their execrations with increaſed avidity. In the | 
midſt of this tumult a ſtone was thrown which 
_ {truck the carriage, but did not break the glaſs, | 
and ſeveral others that fell ſhort of the mark. In "08 
the midſt of hooting, hiſſing, and execrations, the bi 
proceſſion moved on till it paſſed the Ordnance | q 
d Office, Palace Yard: a ſituation, where Henry the | 9 
VII.'s chapel is divided from it by two houſes and 3 
a narrow alley, * which runs by the ſide of the ſaid 18 
chapel. Here, horrid to relate! a ball was ſhot of 
at the carriage, as it is conjectured, from an' air- 
gun, which perforated the glaſs of one of the ſide j 
windows, and went out at the oppoſite, which was - 3 
down, leaving an apſſure, the ſize of a bullet, but, er 7 | 


——_ 


* have ſince examined this place, and I think there is | | | 
every reaſon to believe that the villain took his ſtart in this | - 
narrow alley, perhaps elevated himſelf upon one of the but- - 9 
treſſes of the chapel, as there were many perſons clinging to | * 
the walls; one part of which is always in ſhadow, and the 
ſituation ſuch that he might eaſily ſlide down, and effect a re- 
treat by the back ways, round St. Margaret's church, &c. 
This place, which, it were well if the pariſh would either ſtop 
up or widen, has been more than once the retreat of ruffians. 


walt 
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moſt happily for the nation, failed to accompliſh the 


infernal purpoſe, * it was . in- 
tended to effect. 

It would, perhaps, be difficult to paint the ſen- 
ſations of horror that this event, diſgraceful to the 
name and character of Britons, excited in the 
Joyal boſoms of thoſe who were witneſſes of it. 
The indignation with which the bafe recital hath 
been received, and the impreſſion which, it hath 
made-in the minds of all ranks of people, will give 


the beſt idea of it. 


What, ſay they, a Monarch, the buſineſs of 
whoſe life it has been to promote our happineſs, 
to be aſſaſſinated in the face of day, in his progreſs 


'to meet the great council of the nation, in the 


boſom, as it were, of his ſubje&s: there is ſome- 
thing in the deed, from which the mind revolts, 
and even the leaſt ſceptical can n allow it 


credibility. 


Vet, ſtrange as it certainly is, my fellow - ſubjects, 
it is unqueſtionably true, though I am ready to 
grant, if we conſider the general loyalty that marks 
your character, it hath a degree of infernal atro- 
city, that is ſufficient to ſtretch your belief to the 


utmoſt. It is plain it had the ſame effect upon the 


Monarch, as, when he entered the houſe of peers, 
he faid to the Lord Chancellor, with concern, 
more, perhaps, far his * than himſelf, 


« MY 


(n. 


ce MY LORD, I HAVE BEEN SHOT AT! 1 


T he horror which the tranſaction had excited 


without 
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As the ſubſequent paragraph, extracted from a new perio- 
dical paper, ſeems to point out ſo exactly what ought to be 
done upon the preſent arduous occaſion, I have thought proper 


to make a note of it, agreeing with the author, that from the 
line of conduct purſued at that time, the happieſt conſequences | 


have been derived to the preſent. 

The laſt ſerious attempt upon the life of any Monarch of this 
country, was exactly one hundred years ago, when a conſpi- 
racy was formed againſt our glorious deliverer, William III. 
The intentions, however, of the conſpirators were happily 
fruſtrated ; and ſeveral of them were executed. 

The King, in a ſpeech to both Houſes, communicated the 
nature of the conſpiracy againſt his life. That very evening 
the two Hoaſes waited upon him at Kenſington, in a body, 


with an affectionate addreſs, by which they expreſſed the " 


horrence of the villainous and barbarous deſign which had been 
formed againſt his iacred perſon, of which they beſought him 
to take more than ordinary care. They aſſured him they 


would, to their utmoſt, defend his life, and ſupport his govern- 


ment againſt all his enemies. 


They beſides declared, that in cals his Maj as ſhould come 
to a violent death, they would revenge it upon his adverſaries 


and their adherents. He was extremely well pleaſed with this 


warm addreſs; and aſſured them, that he would take all oppor- 
tunities of recommending himſelf to the continuance of their 


| loyalty and affection. The Commons, forthwith, empowered 
him, by bill, to ſecure all perſons * of 9 — 


his perſon and government 


Beſides other fteps, they drew up an Aſſociation, binding 
themſelves to aſſiſt each o in ſupport of the King and his 


Government; 3 
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without doors, it will be ſeen by che reſolutions 
upon the ſubject, was equalled by the feelings it 


raiſed in the minds of thote within. The mem- 
bers of both Houſes, whilſt they applauded the 


firmneſs, trembled for the ſafety of their beloved 
Sovereign, who now prepared again to face the 


moſt nefarious band of ruffians, that had in this 
century been ſeen. 


It has been remarked, that the active Jacobini- 


cal and Correſponding agents were not more than 

fifty or ſixty; that the ſame perſons ſurrounded 
th coach both to and from the houſe of Peers; 
and that their cries, hiſtes, and groans. ſeemed to 


* * . ** 8 
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Government; and to revenge any violence that ſhould be com- 


mitted on his perſon. 


This was ſigned by all the members then preſent; ab after- 


wards by the — It was preſented to the King in a 


body, with a requeſt, that it might be lodged among the re- 
cords in the tower, as a perpetual memorial of their loyalty 
and affection. It was ſubſcribed by all ranks of people in 


different parts of the Kingdom; and the Biſhops. drew up a 
form for the clergy. Beſides this, an act was paſſed, declaring 

all men incapable of public truſt, or of ſitting in parliament, 
ho would not engage in this aſſociation. 


As the happieſt conſequences flowed from the Aſſociation, 
it is hoped that a ſimilar one will be entered into at this mo- 
ment, in order to preſerve the King and Conftitution from 
ailaflins bribed by French gold, and a ſet of republican 
ruffians that wiſh to deluge their country in the blood of their 
fellow ſubjects | +3 > 
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be the ſignal for others in more diſtant ſituations to 
repeat them, and endeavour to ſpirit up the mob 


to acts of violence. This remark is certainly true, 
and as far as it goes is to the credit of the multi- 


tude; for it is not to be ſuppoſed, that an indivi- 


dual among them was to be found ſo diabolically 


wicked, as to inſult and endeavour to deſtroy his 
Majeſty, except thoſe whoſe paſſions were raiſed to 

5 enthuſiaſm by democratic lectures, and whoſe cu- 
pidity was excited by democratic gold, or, in other 


words, thoſe that were inſtructed how to act, and 
paid for their exertions. 


Amidſt the ſame tumultuary aſſembly, accom- 
panied by the ſame hiſſes, groans, and treaſonable 
execrations, the proceſſion returned to St. James's, 
As the coach turned in at the gateway of the palace, 
a ſtone and oyſter ſhell were thrown, both of which 
went through the glaſſes: and, to ſhow the tem- 
per of the villains, it may be neceſſary to ſtate, 


that, when diſappointed in the object of their in- 


tentions, which unqueſtionably was the deſtruction 
of his Majeſty, they proceeded to wreck their 
vengeance upon the carriage, as a detachment of 
them attacked it with their bludgeons, broke the 


only glaſs that remained; and, as it turned into 
the Mews-gate, a ſtout fellow was proceeding to 


deſtroy the carved work, &c. when one of the 
King's footmen, with more ſpirit than prudence, 
interpoſed, and had nearly been maſſacred by the 


_ cowardly ruffians, w who followed him into the 


0 Mews, 


X w } 
| Mews, whence they were only expelled 5 the a ar- 
rival of a party of guards. | 
But the laſt ſcene, though related becauſe it 
made a part of the tranſactions of the day, was of 
little importance in the general tenor of it. 
During the time it was tranſacting, a more awe- 
ful event was going forward. Alkhourh his Ma- 
jeſty had hitherto eſcaped from the variety of 
perils with which he had been environed, he was 
deſtined to be placed in a ſituation ſtill more dan- 
gerous, and to be upon the brink of falling a mar- 
tyr to Jacobin malignity, in a moment when he was 
alone, and almoſt unattended. 
It has ever been his cuſtom, confiding in the 
integrity of his own heart, and knowing that his 
ſureſt guard was ſeared in thoſe of his ſubjects, to 
diſmiſs the horſe that attended the ſtare carriage, 
and return to Buckingham-houſe in his private 
coach. This, notwithſtanding the recent eſcape 
he had had, thinking perhaps that the delirium 
raiſed by the pupils of democracy had ſubſided, he 
was about to do. He had already advanced con- 
ſiderably on his way, when tne carriage was again 
attacked by about twenty ruffians, who iſſued from 
the grand maſs of the mob, among whom they 
had lurked for that nefarious purpoſe. The coach 
was in an inſtant ſurrounded, and one of them had 
the audacity to endeavour to force open the door, 
whilſt others were, with their bludgeons, trying to 
break che pannels, Kc. It is caly to foreſee, though 
: dreadful 


- 
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dreadful to refle& upon, what the conſequences : 


would have been, had their power to effect their 
deſign been equal to their inclination. Providence 


at that moment interfered, and, while the life of 


the Monarch ſtood upon a point, induced a gen- 
tleman, who ſaw a part of the tranſaction, to make 
a ſignal to the guards, which, it happened, through 
the direction of that all-pervading power, were at 
that inſtant returning through the Park. They 
flew to the reſcue of their Sovereign: the ruffians 
ſeeing them approach, relaxed; and juſt as they 
arrived, the coachman, by unuſual exertions, 
cleared the carriage, and conveyed his royal maſter 
in ſafety to his reſidence. It is to be Jamented, 
that in the confuſion the ruffians had retreated 
among the crowd, with ſuch celerity as to render 
it impoſſible to mark any of them. 


Having thus briefly ſtated the nefarious occur- 
rences which diſtinguiſhed this ever-memorable 


day, let me, before I conclude, addreſs my fellow 


ſubjects, and requeſt them to turn their minds to 
what might have been the fatal conſequences had 
the deſigns of the Democratic villains been carried 
into execution. The death of the Monarch would 


have been the ſignal for murder, plunder, and con- 


flagration. The ſcenes which have been aQted ſo 
repeatedly in Paris, would have been introduced 


into this country ; and though I hope and truſt 


government would have poſſeſſed energy enough 
to have repelled the aſſailants, the carnage and 


confuſion 
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_ confuſion that would have enſued helen its power 
could have been called into action, ſhudders one to 
think of them. Although our conſtitution would 


have ſurvived the ſtorm, numbers might, and pro- | 
bably would, have fallen before tranquillity could 
have been reſtored, and the peace of the capital, 


perhaps of the empire, the property of, the ſtate, 
and of individuals, might for hours, nay days, have 


been left at the mercy of a lawleſs unprincipled 
banditti, who liave in this laſt attempt thrown off 


the maſk, and ſhown, that the pretence of refor- 
mation is but a diſguiſe, under which they may 
the more ſecurely break down the fences of the 
law, and plunder with impunity. | 

Such being the general opinion, it behoves us, 
after thanking the Almighty for the protection he 


hath afforded us in the perſon of our beloved 


Monarch, to be doubly vigilant in future, and 
not only take all means to expreſs our loyalty, but 
to be ever on our guard againſt the hydra- headed 


deſigns of traitors, conſpirators, Jacobins, and 
Jevellers ; whether promulgated through the me- 


dium of their actions, converſation, or the. preſs. 
There i is a ſtate of ſecurity into which a nation may 


be lulled, that becomes criminal, as it may invite 


the attempts of thoſe to diſturb the public Peace, 
whom government oo i for their in- 
ſignificance. | 

May that no longer be the caſe in this Inand; 3 


but let her. rulers remember, that the hiſtoric page 
.affords 
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affords numberleſs inſtances of the moſt dreadful 6 
effects having ariſen from the moſt deſpicable 


of the proceedings of Pariiament upon the occa- 


of Lords, when Lord Grenville ſtated the inſults 
which his Majeſty had ſuffered in his paſſage thi- 


before, it would be difficult to depict the horror, 
| and abhorrence of the actors in the ſcene which he 


(23 ) 


cauſes ! The plan of their inſulting his Majeſty, 
and even taking away his life, is in every reſpect 
a cloſe imitation of the French revolution, The 
ſtorm there, as here, was raiſed by a few political 
adventurers, by whoſe means the laborious poor 
were worked up to the phrenzy which preceded 
to the murder. of their King and his family, the 


ruin of their country, the diſturbance of Europe, 
and . | 


GOD ONLY KNOWS WHERE IT WILL 
b STOP!!! | 


Having now gone through the principal taſk I 
have undertaken, and made ſuch remarks upon 
the tranſactions of Thurſday, as aroſe from the 
circumſtances before me, I ſhall ſubjoin as much 


ſion, as it was poſſible to collect. In the Houſe 


ther, it was eaſy to conceive, though, as I obſerved. 


— 
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deſcribed, and which, as he proceeded i in his re- 
lation, was excited around him. The Peers im- 
mediately entered into the ſubſequent Reſolution, 
and proceeded to examine Witneſſes ; but, as their 
tranſactions will beſt be ſeen in the Copy that was - 
laid before the 1 [ ſhall quote them from 
that paper. 


Friday, OZ. 30, 1795. 
A meſſage then came from the Lords to the 
following purpoſe :----< That they had ſent a 
copy of the minutes of the evidence of the ſeve- 
ral witneſſes who were examined relative to a late 
inſult offered to his Majeſty ; as alſo the Addreſs 
of the Houſe of Lords to his Majeſty on that oc- 
caſion, and expreſling the hope that it would meet 
the concurrence of the Houſe of Commons. 
The Addreſs of the Lords was then read, 
nearly as follows: We, the Lords, ſpiritual 
and temporal, in Parliament aſſembled, beg leave 
to approach your Majeſty, and to expreſs our indig- 
nation at the late daring outrages which have heen 
offered to your Majeſty on your way to and from the 
Parliament Houſe. ' We cannot refle& without 
horror on the flagitious conduct of perſons little 
ſenſible to the mild government and the private 
virtues that diſtinguiſh your Majeſty. We beg 
leave to expreſs our faithful wiſh, that your Ma- 
jeſty will take all neceflary ſteps to diſcover the 
perſons guilty of ſo atrocious an act. 
I: 3 
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The copy of the evidence was then ordered to 
be read, which was in ſubſtance as follows: 


Mr. Walford, Haberdaſher, depoſed on oath, 


that he, acting as conſtable, was called out by 
the high conſtable, and ſtationed at the Horſe 
Guards. He attended the King's coach to the 


Parliament Houſe and back again: he ſaw one 
man very clamorous, and took particular notice 


of his crying out No war! Down with George!“ 
He told him, if he was not quiet he would take 
him into cuſtody ; but he ſtill repeated © Down 
with him.” As they paſſed by Palace Yard, al- 


moſt oppoſite to a bow-window near the Ordnance 


Office, the glaſs of the coach was ſtruck, and from 
the hole in the glaſs he ſuppoſed it was by a mar- 
ble or bullet, but did not obſerve that it was 
thrown by this man, nor had the man at that time 
any thing in his hand. In his opinion, nothing 
could throw it with that velocity but an inſtru- 
ment. There was a party of 3o or 40 very riot- 


ous, entirely conſiſting of men and boys. When 


this outrage. happened, he ſeized the man, who 


ſeemed very much alarmed, and ſtruggled hard 


to get away. He thought, he faid, there could 
be no harm in acquainting his Majeſty with the 
_ grievances of the people, and broke out into the 
exclamation---*© Good God! that I ſhould be 
ſuſpected of diſloyalty, when I only wiſhed to ſtate 
my grievances ! 42 | 
Mr. 
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Mr. John Stockdale, Bookſeller, of Piccadilly, 


alſo an acting conſtable, confirmed the evidence 


of Mr. Walford, as to the mob that followed the 


coach, and the expreſſions of diſloyalty. He ſaw 


ſomething like a halfpenny ſtrike the coach, but 


apparently with a ſpent force. He did not think 
that could have broke the window, and was certain 
another ſubſtance muſt have been thrown at it. 


The man alluded to ſeemed to him to belong to a 
gang, for there were others whom he appeared to 
know, and he obſerved him leaning on a man's 


ſhoulder; however, when aſked, he denied any 
knowledge of the pron on whom he had been 


leaning. 


Mr. Parker, of Pimlico, one of the King's 
footmen, ſaid, that when he got near Palace Yard, 


a kind of ball or marble whizzed by his head, 
which he believed, from its velocity muſt have 


come from a wind- gun. He looked round, and 


therefore ſuſpected it came from thence, more par- 


ticularly as it was a parlour window, and the ball 


or marble came in nearly a direct line from that 
quarter. 


Mr. Sayer, a Bow-ſtreet officer, heard ſome- - 
ching make a craſh in che centre glaſs of the door 


of the King's coach; it broke a hole in the middle 


of the glaſs, which he did not think could have 


been made with a ſtone. 


Mr. Kennedy, another officer of 7 "20G 
alſo declared, that the King's coach, in coming 


and 
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and going, was ſurrounded by a mob on each ſide, 
and at one time a large tile was thrown, which 
broke the glaſs in another place. 

It is, perhaps, needleſs to ſtate, that the Com- 
mons concurred in the preceding Addreſs, and that 


they will unqueſtionably join with the Peers in 


taking ſuch meaſures as may not only prevent 


ſuch atrocities from being repeated, but bring 


the offenders to condign puniſnment; at the ſame 
time it is to be hoped, that ſome means alſo will 
be thought of to curb that daring ſpirit of licen- 
tiouſneſs which hath of late, under the influence of 
democratic aſſemblies, ſtalked abroad, and not only 
endangered the exiſtence of order and govern- 
ment, but, as hath been feen, the life of one upon 


whom the ſafety of the ſtate in a great meaſure 


depends. It cannot too often be repeated, that 


the attack and inſults came from the loweſt and 
vileſt part of the community, who, there is no 


doubt, were hired for that purpoſe, not only on 
— Thurſday, but on the next evening, when the. 
Royal Family honoured the Theatre in Covent 
Garden with their preſence. Then, although the 


party was doubly guarded, a crew of Banditti again 


aſſembled, and although they did not dare to pro- 
ceed to violence, they followed the carriages with 
hiſſes and execrations, which ſufficiently marked 
that they were a Correſponding Socicty. Within 
the houſe, where the friends of their country, the 
advocates of Royalty, the lovers of good govern- 
EF ment 
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ment and order Ware, aſſembled, after a few Ma- 
lignats were extlepated, the Royal Family were 


received with thoſe heart-ielt plaudits to which 
they have ſo long been accuſtomed; plaudits 


which continued through the evening, but as the 
writer of a diurnal print has ſtated their reception 


in better language than it is in my power to do, I 
ſhall, after apologizing for the treſpaſsing ſo long 
upon the patience of the reader, conclude my Nar- 
rative with his relation of it. 


Covent Garden, Oct. Zo. 


The Rivals and  Hariford-bridge were repre- 
ſented at this Theatre laſt night * the Command 


of their Majeſties. 
At a quarter paſt Six the N of Wales, 0 the 


Duke of Vork, and the Stadtholder, entered the 


Theatre, and almoſt immediately after, the King, 


the Queen, the Princeſs Royal, and the Princeſs 


Auguſta and Elizabeth, with their attendants, made 
their appearance. The reception they experienced 


was highly grateful to the feelings of every loyal 


ſubject: a ſew ſolitary hiſſes, indeed, iſſued from 


a. dozen or two of democratic ſerpents, diſtributed | 


in the Pit and Gallery, whoſe dark heads appeared 
like a few ſcattered poppies in a rich bed of tulips, 
But they were ſo completely overpowered by a 


genera] burſt of loyalty, as to be ſcarcely audible, 
1 a ſubct, the Audience felt, like True Britons, 


the 


N 


the recent eſcape of a beloved Sovereign, from 
the baſe attempts of. a band of hired Aſſaſſins. 
The Performers, after paying their devoirs to 


the Royal Family, ſung om God ſave the King,” 


with appropriate energy, and were joined by a 
great majority of the Audience, who unanimouſly 


encored their favourite air. 
The attention ſhewn by the Prince and the 
Duke of York, to their Royal Father (the former 


of whom came to town expreſsly for the purpoſe of 


: attending his Majeſty on the n does honour | 


to their feelings. | | 
At the concluſion of the Play, God a the 


King,“ was loudly called for and encored. The 


national tune of © Rule, Britannia,” was alſo de- 
manded, and twice ſung, amidft the acclamations 
of as large an audience as the Houſe could poſ- 
ſibly admit. When the' Aſter-piece concluded, 
© God faveghe King,” was again vociferouſly de- 
manded, which the Performers twice ſung, and 
in which they were rapturouſly ſeconded by the 
Audience. On the departure of Their Majeſties, 
the ſame burſts of enthuſiaſtic loyalty prevailed, 


and during the time the Princeſſes were waiting 


for their carriage, the Duke of York's march was 
unanimouſly called for, and performed by the 
Band, the Audience beating time with clapping 
of hands, vehement, but regular; the effect of 
which was peculiarly pleaſing. Upon the whole, 


we never witneſſed a more n and a more 


cordial 
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cordial atteſtation of Loyalty ; and the Friends of 


the Britiſh Conſtitution have evidently no reaſon | 


to fear the principles of Jacobiniſm, and the arts 
of Sedition, as Monarchy appears to reign in the 
hearts of Engliſhmen, recommended at once by 
the pre-eminent virtues and the manly firmneſs 
and commanding dignity of our moſt gracious So- 
vereign, who, we truſt, will many years hence have 


to look back upon the preſent dark deſigns of modern 


Reformers, as a cloud that has obſcured a ſummer's. 


day ; and will form a charming contraſt to the 


ſerene ard long-cheered evening, which we ar- 


dently and ſincerely hope awaits, not only the moſt 


virtuous Monarch, but, we will confidently ſay, 
perſonally the moſt deſerving and moſt amiable of 
men. Let the ſubjects of His Majeſty follow the 
heroiſm and firmneſs of his perſonal conduct, and 
the Agents of Sedition and Treaſon will ſink into 
their proper inſignificance. — 


By 


ca) 
By THE KING, | 
A PROCLAMATION. 
' GEORGE i: 


Whereas on the twenty-ninth day of this inſtant 
3 of October, divers perſons riotouſly aſſem- 
bled and ſtationed in different places in our city of 
Weſtminſter, proceeded to commit certain daring 
and highly criminal outrages, in groſs violation of 
the public peace, to the actual danger of Our 
Royal Perſon, and to the interruption of our paſ- 
ſage to and from our Parliament: we, therefore, 
with the advice of our Privy Csuncil, in purſuance 
of an Addreſs from our two Houſes of Parliament, 
do hereby enjoin all Magiſtrates, and all other our 
loving ſubjects, to uſe their utmoſt endeavours to 
diſcover, and cauſe to be apprehended the authors, 
actors, and abettors, concerned in ſuch outrages, 
in order that they may be dealt with according to 
law: and we do hereby promiſe, that any perſon 
or perſons, other than thoſe actually concerned in 
doing any act by which Our Royal Perſon was 
immediately endangered, who ſhall give informa- 
tion, ſo as that any of the authors, actors, or 
abettors, concerned in ſuch outrages as aforeſaid, 
may be apprehended and brought to juſtice, ſhall 
receive a reward of ONE THOUSAND 
POUNDS, to be paid on the conviction of every 
ſuch offender; which ſaid ſum of ONE THOU- 
SAND POUNDS the Lords Commiſſioners of 


our 
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our Treaſury are hereby required and directed to 
pay accordingly. And we do hereby promiſe, 
that any perſon or perſons concerned in ſuch out- 
rages as aforeſaid, other than ſuch as were actually 
concerned in any act by which Our Royal Perſon 
was immediately endangered, who ſhall give infor- 
mation, ſo as that any of ſuch authors, actors, or 


abettors as aforeſaid, ſhall be apprehended and 


brought to juſtice, ſhall, upon conviction of ſuch 
offender or offenders, receive our moſt gracious 
pardon. 


Given at our court of St. James's, the thirty- 


hundred and ninety-five, in the thirty-ſixth 
year of our reign, 


GOD SAVE THE KING. 


_ firſt day of October, one thouſand ſeven }. 


